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Tryon  Palace: 

The  New  State  Capitol 


Tpday  we  call  the  big  mansion  in  New  Bern  "Tryon 
Palace."  After  all,  it  was  Royal  Governor  William 
Tryon's  idea  to  build  the  "Palace"  in  the  first  place. 
However,  Governor  Tryon  only  lived  in  the  Palace  for  a  very 
short  time  -  a  little  more  than  a  year!  He  left  the  colony  of 
North  Carolina  in  1771.  The  King  of  England  had  picked  him 
to  be  governor  of  the  larger  colony  of  New  York. 

After  Governor  Tryon  moved  out,  the  King  picked  a  new 
governor,  Josiah  Martin,  to  represent  the  crown  in  North 
Carolina.  Governor  Martin,  his  wife,  and  four  children  lived 
at  the  Palace  for  four  years,  from  1771  to  1775.  He  was  the  last 
Royal  Governor  of  the  North  Carolina  colony. 

The  1770s  were  not  an  easy  time  in  England's  American 
colonies.  The  American  colonists  were  unhappy  with  the  way 
they  were  treated  by  the  King  and  his  government.  They 
wanted  more  equality.  In  1774,  North  Carolina  patriots  began 
to  form  their  own  government  -  right  under  Governor 
Martin's  nose!  Governor  Martin  realized  that  British  rule  in 
North  Carolina  was  about  to  end.  As  the  war  grew  closer,  he 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  New  York  for  safety.  In  May  of 
1775,  Martin  stole  away  in  disguise  in  the  darkness.  He  es- 
caped by  sea  aboard  a  Royal  Navy  ship.  Before  he  left,  Martin 
made  sure  the  patriots  could  not  use  the  Palace  cannon.  He 
also  buried  most  of  his  gunpowder  in  the  Palace  garden 
under  a  "fine  bed  of  cabbage." 


Continued  on  page  7 
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A  NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 


The  mission  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  North  Carolina's  past. 
This  newsletter  is  targeted  as  a 
resource  for  students  in  Grades  4  to  5 
and  their  teachers.  We  have  designed 
the  articles  and  activities  to  be 
photocopied  and  given  to  your 
students.  We  have  also  listed  web 
sites  relevant  to  the  articles.  We  would 
like  to  hear  your  comments  on  our 
format,  how  you  use  Living  History 
Classroom  with  your  students,  and 
ideas  for  future  issues.  Please  email 
skirtlandfajtryonpalace.org  with  your 
comments. 
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North  Carolina  Standard 
Course  of  Study 

The  Living  History  Classroom  stories  fit 
within  the  North  Carolina  Standard 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Grade  4  level, 
current  to  the  2003  objectives.  These 
objectives  are  shown  below  for  each 
story. 
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Answer  key  to  multiple -choice 
questions: 

Palace  (page  7):  1-D,  2- A 
African  Americans  (page  15):  1-C 


George  Washington  Slept  Here 


Recognize  this  man  to  the  right?  Of  course  you  do! 
It's  our  country's  president,  George  W.  Bush. 
How  did  you  know  what  President  Bush  looks 
like?  Bet  you  saw  him  on  television  or  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Maybe  you  even  have  a  photograph  of  him 
hanging  in  your  school. 

Stop!  Now,  jump  into  your  magic  time  machine  and  go 
back  212  years  to  1791.  Another  man  named  George  is  our 
president  -  George  Washington.  He  was  our  country's  first 
president.  You  would  recognize  him  if  you  saw  him;  his 
picture  is  on  our  dollar  bill  and  on  our  quarter  coins.  But 
how  did  people  212  years  ago  know  what  their  president  looked  like?  Remember,  neither 
cameras  nor  television  sets  had  been  invented.  Of  course,  there  were  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  George  Washington,  but  not  everyone  could  afford  to  buy  them. 

George  Washington  was  a  smart  man.  He  knew  that  the  American  people  wanted  to 
know  what  their  new  leader  looked  like.  He  also  wanted  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say 
about  the  new  country.  So  he  visited  the  American  people.  In  1790  and  1791,  he  traveled 
by  horse  and  carriage  through  the  new  United  States.  He  gave  talks  and  went  to  parties  so 
people  could  meet  him. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  states  George  Washington  visited  in  1791.  He  spent  two 
days  in  the  North  Carolina  state  capitol,  New  Bern. 

The  citizens  of  New  Bern  were  excited  to  have  the  president  visit.  They  sent  a  group  of 
soldiers  to  meet  him  at  the  edge  of  town.  They  chose  John  Stanly's  house  (see  page  6)  for 
him  to  stay  in.  That  night,  the  town  gave  a  big  party  in  the  Palace  for  the  president.  Since 
there  were  no  electric  lights  then,  they  lit  candles  in  all  the  windows.  The  candles  helped 
light  the  way  to  the  party  and  also  showed  Washington  that  he  was  welcome  in  New 
Bern.  They  also  fired  guns  into  the  air  to  welcome  the  president. 

The  Palace  used  to  be  home  to  the  governor  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  very  large  and 
elegant  building.  There  was  dancing  and  a  dinner  at  the  party.  Many  of  New  Bern's  resi- 
dents were  invited.  Washington  wrote  later  that  seventy 
ladies  were  at  the  party. 

Washington  was  one  of  our  best-loved  presidents.  Maybe 
people  liked  him  so  much  because  he  was  our  first  presi- 
dent. But  they  may  have  also  liked  him  because  he  took  the 
time  to  visit  with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Did 
George  Washington  visit  your  town?  Maybe  you  and  your 
classmates,  with  the  help  of  your  teacher,  can  find  out  if 
George  Washington  slept  in  your  town,  too. 

■  Towns  Washington  visited  in  North  Carolina  on  his 
Southern  Tour:  Halifax,  Tarboro,  Greenville,  New  Bern, 
Shrine,  Sages,  Trenton,  Wilmington,  Russ's  Tavern  (25 
miles  below  Wilmington) 
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f"^^*uring  the  Revolutionary  War,  North  Carolinians  fought  on  both  sides. 
m     JSome  fought  on  the  British  side.  They  were  called  "Loyalists"  because 
C^k-^  they  were  loyal  to  the  king.  Others  fought  for  American  independence 
and  were  known  as  "Patriots,"  "Doodles,"  or  simply  as  "Americans." 

American  and  Loyalist  soldiers  ranged  in  age  from  boys  in  their  early  teens  to 
older  men  who  were  grandfathers.  Many  were  African  Americans;  some  were 
slaves.  Unless  they  pretended  to  be  men,  women  did  not  serve  as  soldiers  in  the 
1700s.  The  fighting  lasted  from  1775 
until  1781. 

Most  days  there  was  no  fighting.  For 
every  day  a  soldier  spent  in  battle,  there 
were  many  days  spent  drilling,  march- 
ing, and  setting  up  and  breaking  camp. 
During  most  of  the  war,  soldiers  on  both 
sides  moved  around  a  lot,  trying  to  get 
an  advantage  over  the  other  side. 

Let's  look  at  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  15- 
year-old  infantryman  (foot  soldier) 
fighting  for  American  Independence  in 
1780-1781: 


The  day  starts  with  the  music  of  fifes  and  drums, 

announcing  that  it's  time  to  get  up.  If  the  army  is 

on  the  march,  the  men  probably  slept  on  the 

ground  without  tents.  Our  soldier  slept  in  his 

clothes.  He  rolls  up  and  ties  his  blanket;  now  his 

"bed"  is  ready  to  be  carried  on  his  back.  Our 

soldier  may  have  time  for  a  quick  breakfast.  Today  it's  a  chunk  of  bread  toasted  on  a  small  fire  and  tea 

made  from  the  leaves  of  a  North  Carolina  tree  called  yaupon.  He'll  sit  around  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes 

with  his  "messmates" — a  half-dozen  other  soldiers  with  whom  he  eats. 

Soon  the  fifes  and  drums  announce  that  it's  time  to  get  ready  to  march.  Our  soldier  packs  up  his 
belongings.  He  has  his  blanket  roll,  a  wooden  canteen  like  a  little  barrel  to  hold  water;  and  a  "haver- 
sack," a  linen  shoulder  bag  for  food.  The  haversack  also  holds  his  wooden  bowl,  a  spoon  made  from  a 
cow  horn,  and  a  copper  mug.  His  weapon  is  a  nine-pound  flintlock  musket  with  a  detachable  spear-point 
known  as  a  bayonet.  He  carries  a  box  of  cartridges  for  it,  too — paper  tubes  holding  gunpowder  and  a 
marble-sized  lead  ball.  His  hatchet  is  a  weapon  and  a  tool  for  cutting  wood.  The  back  of  the  blade  is  a 
hammer. 
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Originally  created  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1 754  forthe  French  and  Indian  War,  this  cartoon  was  adopted  by 
the  patriots  as  a  symbol  for  unity  forthe  new  country.  Each  piece  of  the  snake  stands  for  an  American  colony. 


Most  soldiers  do  not  wear  uniforms.  Our  soldier  wears  a  felt  hat  he  brought  from  home,  a  linen  shirt,  and  "buck- 
skin" (deer  leather)  knee  breeches.  He  wears  a  neck  cloth  and  long  stockings  tied  up  over  his  knee  with  strips  of 
cloth.  He  wears  a  "hunting  frock," — a  loose,  fringed  linen  shirt. 

He  spends  all  morning  marching.  He's  part  of  an  American  army  marching  through  the  Carolinas,  hoping  to  defeat 
British  and  Loyalist  soldiers  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  British  general.  Depending  on  who  has  the  advantage,  his 
army  may  be  trying  to  find  the  enemy  or  to  avoid  them. 

By  midday  our  soldier  is  hot  and  tired.  The  shoulder  belts  of  his  bayonet,  haversack,  and  canteen  are  digging  into 
his  sweaty  shoulders.  His  blanket  roll  feels  heavier  with  every  step.  He's  very  glad  when  the  order  comes  to  halt 
for  a  midday  meal.  He  and  his  messmates  make  a  fire  and  make  mush  out  of  corn  meal  and  salt  pork.  They  eat  in 
silence. 

After  their  meal,  the  soldiers  march  all  afternoon.  It's  already  dark  when  the  order  comes  to  halt  and  camp  for  the 
night.  They  are  very  tired  now.  Our  soldier  makes  a  fire  for  his  messmates,  and  they  heat  up  some  food  from  their 
haversacks.  One  of  his  messmates  lights  a  clay  pipe  with  embers  from  the  fire.  He  spreads  out  his  blanket,  curls 
up  in  it,  and  watches  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire.  Soon  he  is  dreaming  -  perhaps  of  the  thirteen  states  govern- 
ing themselves  in  peace,  or  perhaps  just  of  being  home  with  his  friends  and  family,  with  no  more  marching  and 
fighting  to  do. 
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John  Wright  Stanly: 

Pirate  or  Patriot? 

ot  everyone  was  a  soldier  during  the  American  Revolution.  John  Wright  Stanly,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

It  all  started  in  the  early  1770s  when  Mr.  Stanly  decided  to  make  New  Bern  his  home. 

John  Wright  Stanly  was  one  of  New  Bern's  richest 
citizens.  He  owned  a  plantation  with  60  slaves, 
houses  in  both  New  Bern  and  Philadelphia,  and 
many  ships. 

During  the  war,  his  ships  captured  British  ships  and 
claimed  their  goods  —  molasses,  sugar,  rum,  and 
slaves  — to  sell.  Americans  and  the  nations  who 
recognized  the  new  nation,  like  France  and  Holland, 
called  it  "privateering."  The  British  did  not  recog- 
nize the  ships'  right  to  claim  their  goods,  so  they 
called  it  pirating.  Sometimes  attacks  on  British  ships 
were  not  successful.  The  British  sunk  fourteen  of  Mr. 
Stanly's  ships  during  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Stanly  used  money  from  privateering  to  help  the 
American  Army  in  their  fight  against  the  British.  He  also  sold  supplies  to  the  American 
army.  He  loaned  a  lot  of  money  — 80,000  dollars  — to  General  Nathaniel  Greene  to  pay  for 
supplies  and  food  for  General  Greene's  army.  Mr.  Stanly  served  on  the  "Committee  of 
Safety,"  a  group  of  local  men  who  governed  New  Bern  after  the  royal  governor  (Gov. 
Martin)  fled  town. 

So,  although  Mr.  Stanly  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution,  he  fought  hard  for 
the  Patriot  cause.  He  and  another  wealthy  citizen,  Mr.  Ellis,  even  paid  for  New  Bern's  first 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1777.  Mr.  Stanly  had  a  cannon  set  up  on  the  wharf.  Mr.  Ellis' 
ship  and  the  cannon  on  the  wharf  fired  salutes.  Mr.  Stanly  brought  out  a  keg  of  rum  for  all 
to  toast  the  new  nation. 

Today,  his  house  is  on  tour  at 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens. 


Thinking  Question 

If  you  were  John  Wright 
Stanly,  would  you  give  away 
your  riches  for  a  cause  you 
didn't  know  would  succeed 
or  fail? 
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Continued  from  page  1 

When  the  war  ended,  the  American  colo- 
nies gained  their  freedom  from  English 
rule.  They  joined  together  to  become  a  new 
nation  called  the  United  States  of  America. 
North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states. 
The  Palace  had  a  role  in  the  new  nation. 
North  Carolina's  new  leaders  decided  to 
keep  New  Bern  as  the  government's  home. 
Tryon  Palace,  the  old  colonial  capitol, 
became  the  first  state  capitol  as  well. 

The  Palace  was  the  scene  for  many  impor- 
tant events  in  new  state's  history.  On  Janu- 
ary 16, 1777,  the  first  elected  leaders  of  the 
new  state  took  their  oaths  of  office  at  the 
Palace.  In  April  of  that  year,  state  lawmak- 
ers held  their  first  meeting  at  the  Palace. 
They  met  in  the  Palace  council  chamber. 
This  was  the  same  room  where  Governor 
Tryon  met  with  his  advisors  just  a  few  years 
before.  The  first  four  elected  governors  of 
the  state  used  the  Palace  as  their  official 
home. 

By  the  1790s,  the  Palace  was  already  falling 
into  disrepair  even  though  it  was  only 
about  20  years  old.  However,  it  had  one  last 


A  drawing  of  the  Palace  taken  from  a  five  dollar  note  issued 
in  1775.  This  is  the  only  picture  of  the  Palace  we  have  that 
dates  from  the  time  the  Palace  was  standing. 


moment  in  the  spotlight!  In  April  1791, 
George  Washington,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States,  visited  New  Bern  (see 
page  6).  Washington  went  to  a  fancy  ball  at 
the  Palace  and  wrote  about  it  in  his  journal. 
He  called  Governor  Tryon's  old  Palace,  "a 
good  brick  building  but  now  hastening  to 


rum. 


The  government  needed  to  find  a  new 
place  to  meet  because  most  of  North 
Carolina's  people  were  no  longer  living  in 
the  coastal  region.  The  western  part  of  the 
state  was  growing  rapidly.  New  Bern  was 
too  far  away  for  westerners  to  travel  to 
easily.  In  1792,  the  government  moved  the 
capital  west  to  Raleigh.  New  Bern's  mo- 
ment as  the  center  of  government  was  over. 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTIONS 

1.  All  together,  how  many  royal  gover- 
nors and  state  governors  called  Tryon 
Palace  home? 


A. 

One. 

B. 

Two. 

C. 

Four 

D. 

Six. 

2.  Why  was  Governor  Tryon's  Palace 
still  an  important  place  even  after 
North  Carolina  was  no  longer  ruled  by 
the  English? 

A.  It  was  the  first  meeting  place  of  the 
new  state's  leaders. 

B.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought 
there. 

C.  School  children  and  tourists  visited 
it  on  field  trips. 

D.  It  had  a  nice  view  of  the  river. 


Answer  key  on  page  2. 
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You  can  find  out  more  about  the  topics  covered  in  this 
edition  of  Living  History  Classroom  by  exploring  the 
Internet.  Here  are  just  a  few  sites  to  get  you  started  . . . 

North  Carolina  Statehood 

statelibrary.dcr. state. nc.us/nc/history/history. htm 
www.secretarystate.nc.us/kidspg/history.htm 
www.itpi.dpi.state.nc.us/  governors/  default.html 


Fashions  and  Amusements 

www.  memorialhall.mass.edu/home.  html 
www.kipaar.demon.co.uk/female_rococo.html 
www.umich.edu/~ece/student_projects/leisure/top.html 
www.osv.org/education/docs/childhood/sampler.htm 
http:/  /  inventorsabout.com/  library/  inventors/bll700s.htm 


American  Revolution 

http://americanhistory.about.com/cs/revolutionarywar 
http :  /  /  library .  thinkquest.  org/ 1 0966 
www.ushistory.org/march/index.html 
www.cr.nps.gov/museum/exhibits/revwar 

African  Americans  During  the  American  Revolution 

www.history.org/  History/  teaching/  revolution/  al  .html 
www.wsu.edu/  -dee/  DIASPORA/  REV.HTM 
russell.gresham.K12.or.us/Colonial_America/  Revolutionary_war.html 

John  Wright  Stanly  and  Privateering 

www.insiders-newbern.com/main-newbern-attractions.htm 

www.rochedalss.qld.edu.au/pirates 

www.efs.hw.ac.uk/EDC/CAC/pirates/pirate.htm 


New  Bern  and  Tryon  Palace 

www.tryonpalace.org 

www.itpi.dpi.state.nc.us/nchistorical/tryon.htm 
www4.coastalnet.com/  newbern/  townhistory.htm 


Drawing  by  Kristina  Serrano 
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Does  it  seem  to  get  harder  each  year  to  compete  with  daily  events  for  your  stu- 
dents' attention?  Try  on  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  can  help  you  recapture 
their  interest  by  showing  your  students  things  they  can't  even  imagine  through 
programs  that  are  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina  Curriculum  Competency  Goals 
and  help  bring  classroom  lessons  to  life.    The  school  programs  we  offer  include... 


YOU1TG    Slf&OUTS 

Step  into  an  outdoor  classroom  as  the  Palace  staff  and 
gardens  help  you  teach  about  math  and  science.  Second 
grade  students  join  in  activities  that  incorporate  plant 
science,  garden  design,  and  garden  history.  Some  of  the 
learning  activities  include  identifying  parts  of  a  plant, 
using  a  compass,  reading  maps  and  garden  plans,  and 
planting  a  seed  as  a  reminder  of  your  visit. 

Available:  March  -  May,  September  -  November 

Time:  10  a.m.  Tuesday  through  Friday 

Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 


COIOIIAI    IK 


ILLS 

Fourth  through  sixth  graders  experience  daily 
life  in  the  1770s  through  this  hands-on  program 
designed  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discussing 
North  Carolina  colonial  history.  Craft  inter- 
preters demonstrate  skilled  crafts  and  everyday 
chores,  and  students  then  try  their  hand  at 
living  as  a  colonist.  Activities  may  include  candle 
dipping,  spinning,  weaving,  cooking,  and 
blacksmithing. 

Available:  September  -  October,  January  -  March 

Time:  10  a.m.  Tuesday  -  Friday 

Group  Size:  40  students/ session 

Price:  $3  per  student 

This  program  is  also  offered  as  our  Touching  the 
Past  program  for  larger  groups  (120  students  maxi- 
mum).   Cost  and  availability  are  similar,  and  activities 
will  be  offered  in  various  combinations  based  on  class 
size  and  staff  availability. 
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STEPIII©   IITO   HIITOHY 

Students  see  North  Carolina's  first  capital  through  the 
eyes  of  its  inhabitants.  Seventh  through  ninth  graders 
come  face-to-face  with  history  as  they  assume  the  role  of 
residents  on  this  tour  of  the  Palace  and  Kitchen  Office. 

Available:  January  -  October 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Tuesday-  Friday 

Group  Size:  26  students/ session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 

fAIACE'GAHI)E»S 
ROBERT   HAY    HOUSE 
XOVH 

See  where  North  Carolina  began  as  you  tour  the  recon- 
structed Palace,  home  to  royal  governors  and  North 
Carolina's  first  capitol.    Continue  to  explore  history  in  the 
Robert  Hay  House,  where  costumed  interpreters  show  you 
a  day  in  the  life  of  this  middle-class,  19th-century  family. 

Available:  January    -    November 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Tuesday  -  Friday 

Price:  $3  per  student 

All    §IT£§    TO*7H 

This  tour  is  for  groups  that  want  a  more  complete  view  of  North  Carolina  history. 
In  addition  to  the  Palace  and  the  Robert  Hay  House,  you'll  visit  the  Stanly  House 
to  learn  about  the  roles  one  family  played  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  early 
history  of  our  state,  and  the  Civil  War.  And  at  the  George  W.  Dixon  House,  see 
how  a  merchant-tailor,  his  wife  and  son,  apprentices  and  slaves  lived  through  good 
times  and  hard  times. 

Available:  January  -  November 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Tuesday  -  Friday 

Price:  $5  per  student 

HOLIDAY     TOUR 

Discover  changing  holiday  traditions  over  the  last  three 
centuries  when  you  tour  the  decorated  first  floors  of  our 
historic  houses.  You'll  also  join  in  the  daily  activities  of 
soldiers  celebrating  the  holidays  away  from  home  in  the 
Civil  War  encampment. 
Available:  December 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  -  Friday 
Price:  $5  per  student 


For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  tour,  please  contact  Group 
Sales  Coordinator  Karen  Pierson  at  (252)  514-4935  or  (800)  767- 
1560,  ext.  4935,  or  by  email  at  kpiersonY/ tryonpalace.org. 
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AND  Till  WINNIRf  AM 


We  received  many  creative  and  thoughtful  essays  in  our  contest  on  what  colonial 
Governor  William  Tryon  would  be  most  surprised  by  if  he  were  to  time  travel 
to  our  world  today.  Thank  you  to  all  the  students  who  participated  and  to  the  teachers 
who  encouraged  them.  Choosing  the  best  essays  was  a  challenge.  We  have  selected  four 
as  the  best  of  all. 


Congratulations  to  David  Jackson,  9  years  old,  8th  grade  ,  Alexander  Academy 

Mter  being  gone  for  manf  fears,  Governor  Tqon  would  be  shocfced  to  see  that  with  all 
the  advances  in  technology  we  still  have  wars.  6ven  though  we  have  increased  the  quality 
of  life,  we  have  created  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  pollution,  and  harmed  the  environ- 
ment along  with  the  people.  Instead  of  using  the  improvements  to  live  in  harmony  we  use 
them  to  show  off.  He  would  be  saddened  that  people  hate  each  other  so  much  thef  use 
technology  to  harm  each  other.  However,  he  would  be  happ>(  that  we  use  technology  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  evil.  Overall,  he  would  be  proud  that  we  have  advancements  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life. 


Congratulations  to  Kirsten  Walters,  4th  grade,  D.O.V.E  Academy 

I  thinfc  if  Governor  Tpfon  came  to  m>(  town,  he  would  be  verf  surprised  to  see  we  don't  have 
slaves.  He  would  be  amazed  that  machines  now  do  that  worfc  slaves  used  to.  For  example, 
bacfc  then  slaves  had  to  empty  a  chamber  pot  or  potty  as  we  call  it,  but  todaf  we  easity  flush 
the  toilet.  Thef  had  to  sew  clothes  and  todaf  we  go  to  stores  and  choose  lots  of  different 
styles.  Slaves  raised  crops  for  food  where  todaf  we  go  to  the  grocery  store  and  buf  what 
we  need.  Slaves  had  to  get  wood  to  build  a  fire  and  for  the  food  to  be  just  right.  VJe  todaf 
just  pop  our  food  right  in  the  oven.  Slaves  had  to  wash  clothes  bf  hand  and  we  just  put  our 
clothes  in  the  machine,  add  soap  and  walfc  awaf .  In  colonial  times,  people  were  forced  to 
worfc  without  paf  but  todaf  all  people  who  worfc  get  paid. 


Congratulations  to  Donna  Frein,  4th  grade,  St.  Raphael  School 

There  have  been  manf  changes  in  the  world  since  the  fear  of  Governor  Trfon  lived.  He  lived  a  much  differ- 
ent life  compared  to  ours  todaf .  If  Governor  Tpfon  was  to  come  into  our  world  todaf  I  thinK  the  one  thing 
that  would  impress  him  the  most  is  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  States  has  50  states  todaf  that 
are  not  ruled  bf  6ngland  anymore.  America  is  a  free  country  and  the  people  get  to  choose  their  presidents, 
leaders,  and  government.  In  the  fear  2-002-  Governor  Trfon  would  have  to  be  elected  bf  the  people  and  not 
bf  a  King  from  another  land.  If  he  was  to  be  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina  todaf,  his  life  would  be 
different  too.  He  would  have  to  live  in  Raleigh  which  is  the  state  capital.  There  would  be  no  servants  or 
slaves  to  wash  him.  Instead,  he  would  have  bathrooms  inside  his  house  to  wash  himself.  He  would  be  able  to 
travel  to  different  places  around  the  world  bf  airplane,  train,  or  bf  a  car.  Governor  Trfon  would  dress 
himself  in  comfortable  clothes  and  would  be  happf  living  in  the  hot  weather  of  North  Carolina  with  the 
comfort  of  air  conditioning  in  his  house.  I  thinfc  Governor  Trfon  would  enjof  all  the  new  inventions  that  e*ist 
todaf. 
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V 

Drawing  by  Emily  Sarton 

Many  of  you  said  Governor  Tryon 
would  be  surprised  by  television. 


Congratulations  to  Chrielle  Hayes,  4th  grade,  Swift 
Creek  Edison  Elementary 

If  Governor  Mlliam  Tr^on  came  to  7-007.,  he  will  be  surprised 
because  he  could  dress,  wash,  and  shave  b>f  himself.     He 
could  have  his  own  toilet.   No  one  will  be  in  slavery.    He  would 
be  shocked  because  we  would  have  cars,  computers,  television, 
airline  travel,  fast  food  restaurants,  etc.   5o  if  he  goes  bacfc 
2-2-5  fears  he  will  tell  his  familf  but  the>f  won't  believe  him. 
That's  what  I  thinfc  will  happen  if  he  came  to  this  time  of  fear. 


WHAT  YOU  SAID  GOVERNOR  TRYON 
WOULD  RE  SURPRISED  RY... 

ROLLER         HOSPITALS 

LcLEPhOnE^ 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORMS 


Drawing  by  Sarah  Stewart 

|ND00R       TELEVISION 
Plumbing  ^AN^fW5 


A1TOMOIIILES 


VV    ^K*m^^: 


FAS'B 

FOOD 


r,  J ,.,  .. 


Drawing  by  Jennifer  Jacobs 

s      WRESTLING 
MICITY 


Drawing  by  Chris  Hamrick 


Drawing  by  Emily  Sartori 


E-MAIL 

^Hh^Ua^a^       CDMPUTERS 


#»ACE  TRAVEI 


Drawing  by  Tommy  Walsh 


AIR  CONDITIONING 
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African  Americans  Fought  for  Freedom,  Too 


Martin  Black  poked  at  the  campfire  and  stared  out  into  the  dark  night.  He 
missed  his  family  and  home.  The  year  was  1778,  the  place  North  Carolina. 
Black  was  a  soldier  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Like  most  soldiers,  he  carried  a  rifle.  He  fought  in  battles.  Life  was  often  difficult  and 
dangerous.  His  uniform  did  little  to  keep  out  the  cold  wind  and  rain.  The  food  he  ate  was 
boring,  and  sometimes  there  wasn't  enough  to  fill  his  stomach.  In  many  ways,  he  was  like 
other  Revolutionary  soldiers  you  read  about  in  history  books.  In  many  ways  except  one, 
that  is.  Martin  Black  was  a  free  African 
American. 

Thousands  of  free  and  enslaved  African 
Americans  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Like  other  colonists,  African  Ameri- 
cans had  to  choose  sides  in  this  war.  They 
had  to  decide  whether  to  help  the  Patriots 
or  the  Tories.  Patriots  wanted  the  American 
colonies  to  be  their  own  country.  Tories 
wanted  the  colonies  to  stay  under  the  rule 
of  the  British  king. 

Most  African  Americans  chose  to  help  the 
Tories  because  the  British  promised  freedom 
for  any  slaves  who  joined  their  Army.  This 
promise  sounded  good  to  many  slaves. 
Colonial  slave  owners  often  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  their  slaves  from  running  away  to 
join  the  British.  One  British  leader,  Lord 
Dunmore,  commanded  1,000  African 
American  soldiers.  Lord  Dunmore's  soldiers 
wore  uniforms  that  read  "Liberty  to  Slaves." 

Some  African  Americans  were  free,  but  did  not  have  equal  rights  with  white  colonists. 
Martin  Black  chose  to  fight  with  the  American  patriots  even  though  he  was  not  yet 
treated  as  an  equal.  By  choosing  to  fight,  all  African  Americans  hoped  to  make  their 
futures  better.  They  wanted  to  be  free  and  equal. 

At  first,  American  patriots  did  not  want  African  Americans  in  their  army.  They  were 
afraid  that  the  African  Americans  would  cause  trouble.  Some  white  leaders  were  afraid  to 
let  slaves  have  guns.  They  were  afraid  that  the  slaves  might  revolt. 

So,  not  all  African  Americans  who  joined  the  Army  actually  fought  in  battles.  Some 
helped  care  for  wounded  soldiers.  Others  helped  build  fortifications.  Many  gathered  food 
and  supplies  for  the  troops  from  nearby  colonial  plantations.  Later,  George  Washington,  a 
Patriot  leader,  asked  free  blacks  to  join  his  army  to  fight. 
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Black  troops  fought  bravely  for  both  sides.  They  fought  for  the  Patriots  at  Bunker  Hill. 
They  fought  with  the  British  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1779  and  near  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1781. 

After  the  war,  some  black  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  British  did  get  freedom  from  sla- 
very. These  black  loyalists,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  stay  in  North  Carolina.  The 
British  gave  them  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  Canadian  province.  Others  moved  to  Sierra 
Leone,  a  British  colony  in  Africa.  They  took  their  families  and  began  life  as  free  people. 

Winning  the  Revolutionary  War  made  the  United  States  a  free  country.  But  not  everyone 
in  the  country  was  free.  Many  enslaved  African  Americans  who  fought  with  or  helped  the 
troops  returned  to  work  for  their  owners  after  the  war.  Slavery  in  the  United  States  did 
not  end  until  about  80  years  later,  with  the  Civil  War. 

What  happened  to  Martin  Black?  He  served  in  the  10th  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army 
for  three  years.  He  survived  the  war.  In  1790,  he  lived  in  Carteret  County  in  the  eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  at  least  one  son,  William,  and  one  daughter,  Keziah.  He 
died  in  the  fall  of  1821.  He  left  his  son  William  10  dollars.  He  left  his  musket  and  his 
pension  from  the  U.S.  government  to  his  daughter's  husband.  His  army  service  helped 
free  our  country  from  British  rule. 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  QUESTION 

1.     Why  did  African  Americans  join  the  army? 

A.  the  pay  was  good 

B.  to  get  guns 

C.  because  they  wanted  freedom 

D.  all  of  the  above 


Answer  key  on  page  2. 


Thinking  Question 

Can  you  find  Savannah,  Georgia;  Jamestown,  Virginia;  Nova  Scotia;  and  Sierra 
Leone  on  a  map? 
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Christopher  Colum&us,  July  4th, 
anp  Other  Tall  Tales 


\ 


You  may  have  heard  some  tall  tales  about  "what  people  did  back  then."  Some  of  these 
stories  are  true;  some  are  not.  The  goal  of  our  "Myth  of  the  Month  Club"  is  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  life  in  the  past. 

We  all  hear  lots  of  stories  about  major  events  in  American  history.  We 
know  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  world  was  round,  and  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  on  July  4th.  Or  at  least  we  think  we  know  these  things.  Some- 
times the  truth  behind  some  of  these  popular  stories  is  even  more  interesting. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  interesting  myths  and  mysteries  of  history  we've 
uncovered: 

♦  By  the  1400s,  most  people  already  believed  the  earth  was  round.  Christopher 
Columbus  really  was  trying  to  teach  people  that  you  could  reach  the  east  by 
sailing  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  idea  that  Columbus  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  the  world  was  round  started  in  the  early  1800s. 

♦  No  really  knows  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620.  The  story  of  landing  at 
Plymouth  Rock  was  invented  more  than  100  years  later,  in  1741.  The  Pil- 
grims were  not  the  first  Europeans  on  American  soil  either.  The  Spanish  had 
been  in  the  New  World  for  a  long  time.  English  settlers  first  came  to  the 
New  World  in  1587  when  they  arrived  at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina. 
They  did  not  form  a  permanent  colony  until  they  settled  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia in  1607. 

♦  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  actually  signed  on  July  4, 1776. 
The  Continental  Congress  adopted  Thomas  Jefferson's  famous  words  on  July 
4,  but  it  took  a  lot  longer  for  each  colony  to  vote  on  the  document  and  sign 
it.  In  fact,  there  were  no  signatures  on  the  Declaration  on  July  4!  Most  of  the 
56  signatures  were  in  place  by  August,  but  one  person  did  not  actually  sign  it 
until  1781. 

♦  Most  of  our  modern  Christmas  traditions  are  not  colonial.  They  come  from 
the  1800s.  During  colonial  times,  people  did  not  have  Christmas  trees,  cards, 
and  most  of  the  popular  carols  we  know  today.  Santa  Claus  did  not  come 
along  as  a  popular  Christmas  figure  until  Clement  Moore  wrote  "A  Visit 
from  Saint  Nicholas"  in  1822.  We  know  this  poem  as  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas." 

Want  to  learn  more  about  the  truth  behind  some  great  legends?  Here  are  a 
couple  of  books  to  help: 

Shenkman,  Richard.  Legends,  Lies,  and  Cherished  Myths  of  American  History  (New 
York:  William  Morrow  and  Company,  1988). 

Shenkman,  Richard.  J  Love  Paul  Revere,  Whether  He  Rode  or  Not  (New  York: 
Harper  Collins,  1991). 
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SCRAMBLED  WORDS  -  SOLUTION 


OOETSATHD 

RONLOTUVEI 

HONRTCARNLIAO 

GNNIOWAHST 

AAERICMN 

RESLIDO 

EAMFRICP 

LEFIR 

PDCNEIENENDE 

VLSEAS 

YRTONECAAPL 

RHISITB 

EEFMRDO 

SROHE 

SMOHENUP 

YATPR 

IOONCALL 

NNCOAN 

NDEASCL 


_STATEHOO_D 

REVOLUTION 

NORTH         CAROLINA 

WASHINGTON 

AMERICAN 

SOLDIER 

CAMPFiRE 

RIFLE 


I  N  D 

EPENDENCE 

SLA 
TRY 

V  E  S 

ON   PALACE 

BRITISH 

FREEDOM 

HORSE 
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PARTY 

COLONIAL 

CANNON 

CANDLES 
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Drawing  of  the  United  States, 
highlighting  North  Carolina. 
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What  do  you  wear  when  you  get  very  dressed  up?  What  do  you  wear  to  play  or  to  go 
to  bed  at  night?  When  North  Carolina  kids  during  the  Revolutionary  War  got  up  in 
the  morning,  what  do  you  think  they  put  on? 

Jf  they  were  very  little,  it 
didn't  matter  whether  they 
were  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Their  par- 
ents dressed  them  the  same  way: 
in  long  dresses  and  "stays." 
Stays,  or  corsets,  are  very  stiff 
pieces  of  cloth  and  bone  that  go 
around  your  middle  to  hold  you 
very  straight  all  the  time.  People 
thought  that  dressing  children  in 
stays  gave  them  good  posture. 

Little  kids  often  wore  a  padded 
hat  called  a  "pudding"  hat  that 
protected  their  heads  from  the 
bumps  of  learning  to  walk  and 
run. 


In  this  painting,  done  around  1 750,  the  child  on  the  left  is 
a  boy.  He  wears  the  type  of  gown  that  boys  wore  until  they 
turned  5  or  6.  He's  holding  his  pet  squirrel. 


When  children  turned  5  or  6 

years  old,  parents  started  dressing  them  like  miniature  grown-ups.  They  had 

to  wear  many  layers  of  clothing,  just  like  their  parents  did. 

A  boy  started  with  the  shirt  he  had  worn  to  bed  the  night  before.  He  wore  it 
during  the  day,  too.  He  put  on  "stockings"  or  socks  that  came  over  his  knees 

and  tied  a  braided  string  or  ribbon 
around  them  to  hold  them  up.  Pants 
were  called  breeches  and  buttoned 
below  the  boy's  knee.  When  a  boy  was 
old  enough  to  switch  from  a  dress  to 
breeches,  it  was  called  breeching.  His 
long  nightshirt  tucked  into  his 
breeches. 

He  was  not  done  dressing  yet,  how- 
ever. His  shirt  was  thought  of  as  under- 
clothing and  had  to  be  covered  up.  So 
the  waistcoat  -  what  we  call  a  vest  - 
was  next.  He  would  tie  a  wide  piece  of 
cloth  called  a  "cravat"  around  the 
These  two  boys  have  been  "breeched." 
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This  girl  is  wearing  a  shift, 
stays,  and  pockets. 


collar  of  his  shirt  to  keep  it  closed.  Then  he  would  put  on  a 
long  jacket.  The  only  part  of  his  shirt  that  would  be  seen 
was  the  collar  and  the  ruffs  on  the  cuffs.  His  shoes  fit  either 
foot  and  closed  with  a  buckle. 

A  girl  had  even  more  clothes  to  put  on!  She  also  started 
with  the  slip  she  had  slept  in,  called  a  shift.  Then  she  would 
lace  up  stays  over  her  shift.  (Girls  had  to  keep  wearing 
stays.)  She  put  on  stockings  just  like  the  boys  did.  Then  she 
tied  her  "pockets"  around  her  waist.  Pockets  weren't  sewn 
into  clothing;  they  were  separate  pouches  on  strings.  She 
could  reach  through  slits  in  her  skirts  to  get  to  her  pocket. 
She  would  tie  on  "panniers"  (small  hip  hoops)  that  made 
her  skirts  pouf  out  on  each  side. 

Just  like  boys'  shirts,  a  girl's  shift  had  to  be  covered  up.  But 
her  petticoat  could  show  and  was  usually  made  of  pretty 
material.  Over  her  shift,  stays,  pockets,  and  panniers  the 
girl  would  tie  on  her  petticoat.  If  it  were  cold,  she  would 
put  on  more  than  one  petticoat  for  warmth.  Over  all  of  that, 
she  would  put  on  her  "gown,"  a  dress  that  had  ruffles  on 
the  elbow-length  sleeves  and  was  open  in  the  front  to  show 
her  petticoat.  Her  daytime  shoes  were  very  similar  to  a 
boy's  shoes,  but  if  she  dressed  up,  she  would  wear  fancy 
shoes  with  high  heels  just  like  her  mother. 

Like  now,  the  importance  of  the  children's  family  had  a  lot  to  do  with  how  the  children 

dressed.  If  the  family  was  very  important,  the  children's  clothes  would  be  fancier  and 

made  of  expensive  fabrics.  Children  of  shopkeepers  and  carpenters  dressed  in  less 

fancy,  homemade  clothing.  The  child  of  a  poor  family 

would  not  have  so  many  clothes  to  wear  and  might  be 

cold  in  the  winter.  They  may  not  even  have  shoes,  or 

they  might  share  shoes  with  another  family  member! 

Children  of  slaves  had  even  less  clothing  than  other 

children.  Their  clothes  were  often  made  of  the  roughest 

itchy  material.  Slave  children  sometimes  did  not  have 

shoes  and  often  went  barefoot,  even  in  the  winter. 


Thinking  Questions 

♦  How  would  you  like  dressing  as  they  did  during  the 
Revolutionary  War?  Would  it  be  hard  to  play  active 
games  or  sports?  What  kind  of  games  do  you  think  kids 
played  back  then? 

♦  Are  there  times  when  you  dress  like  your  parents? 
When,  and  what  do  you  wear? 


The  slave  child  in  the  doorway  wears  a 
shirt  and  no  shoes. 
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We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  teachers,  schools,  and  parents  for  encouraging 
your  students  to  participate  in  our  essay  contest.  Students— you  did  a  great  job! 
Choosing  a  winner  was  difficult  -  keep  up  those  good  writing  skills!  Thanks  to: 
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Mrs.  Leap's  4th  grade  class 

St.  Raphael  Catholic  School,  Raleigh 


Mrs.  Lowe's  4th  grade  class 

St.  Patrick's  Catholic  School,  Fayetteville 


Family  Values  Christian  School,  Rocky  Mount  Alexander  Academy,  Wilmington 


Mrs.  Gladys  Phillips'  4th  grade  class 
Swift  Creek  Edison  Elementary,  Whitakers 

Ms.  Kristy  Taylor's  homeschool  writing  class, 
Chapel  Hill 


Ms.  Diana  Battle's  4th  grade  class 

Swift  Creek  Edison  Elementary,  Whitakers 

D.O.V.E.  Academy 
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ESSAY  CONTEST 

Teachers:  Want  to  give  your  students  a  writing  activity  and  the  possibility  of  being 
published  in  our  next  issue?  Here's  how:  After  reading  the  article  about  John  Wright 
Stanly  (page  6)  with  your  class,  ask  your  students  to  write  a  paragraph  (100  words  or  less) 
answering  the  thinking  question  at  the  end  of  the  article.  Make  sure  they  sign  their  name, 
age,  grade  level  and  school  to  their  essays.  Send  the  completed  essays  by  March  15,  2003  to 
Sara  Spalding,  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens,  PO  Box  1007,  New  Bern,  NC  28563. 
Essays  will  be  judged  on  creativity  and  writing.  We  will  publish  the  winning  essays  in  the 
next  issue  of  Living  History  Classroom,  due  out  in  August  2003. 


Please  share  this  publication  with 
your  fellow  educators. 


P.O.  Box  1007 
New  Bern,  NC  28563 
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